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THE GREEK SPIRIT TODAY 



By William Ellery Leonard 

Professor of English 

University of Wisconsin 



There never has been a moment when the decline of Greek 
studies has seemed more reconcilable with the moods and the 
needs of men than it seems in fact today. What have those ancient 
seaports and those little islands to say to the great international 
traffickers on the seven oceans? What is a trireme beside a dread- 
naught? What memory or music is left of the Homeric spear-men 
after the cannon that lately ploughed up Europe and the outskirts 
of Asia? What sorrows, suffered under those old skies by men 
and women of Athens or of Thebes, or figured of beings human or 
divine in the shadowy sagas on that austere and decorous stage, 
can have any meaning more to a world which has shrieked the 
pain of its wounds or wailed the pangs of its hunger in a score of 
languages then unborn? What can the social and political squab- 
bles of miniature republics and kingdoms no bigger than a small 
county in Southern Wisconsin teach us today who welcome or 
shudder at the world-embracing society of states projected at 
Versailles or at the Kremlin, or who see huge armies of the workers 
combining in a dozen European or American cities to do battle 
with the combined lords of life, each richer than ever Greece 
fabled of Croesus, the king? And the philosophers — they knew so 
little! They knew the difference between the color of salt water 
down the wind-swept Aegean when the sun was under a cloud and 
when the sun shone on a placid midsummer morning; they knew 
the difference between an angry man and a happy man, little 
more. The very facts of natural science upon which to base 
thought were undiscovered; and the very facts of human history, 
in its politics, languages, literatures, — civilization itself in short, — 
upon which to base thought were, as we know them, as yet 
uncreated. And what profits it to know the genealogies of the 
Parnassian Gods, when all gods are gone? In this momentous age 
of realism, of consciousness of fact and of the challenge of fact, in 
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this age of giant forces of life at close and terrible grapple — this 
age conscious in the throes of finding itself and reconstructing 
itself as none other in history — what of Greece? The Hellenic 
world can remain merely a beautiful dream for a few white- 
bearded gentlemen with slippered feet on the fender, too weak- 
eyed to see the new, too feeble of arm to put hand to the new. 
Latin may still justify itself in a left-handed sleight by pointing 
to the English Dictionary or the botany books or the law courts; 
but the day of Greece is irrevocably gone both in school and out; 
for the white-bearded old fellows will speedily die off. 

So we have heard. So we have said. But I wonder why in 
these times my own heart and soul, so on fire with the evil and 
the grandeur, with the terror and the hope of today, has so often 
turned back to this little clan of a long perished world precisely 
in these last two or three years — and turned back not as one who 
would escape the present tumult in a scholar's refuge of dreams, 
but as one who would master the very life that now is. I wonder 
if there is any meaning for my preoccupation with today — still 
to speak of myself, as a witness to ideas far more than myself — 
in the Greek memories of my boyhood. The first name I recall 
from my early reading, after Eric the Red and George Washington 
in a one-syllable History of the United States, is Socrates: I ran 
to my mother to tell her about this wonderful Socrates. My first 
school declamation was Byron's "Isles of Greece," that had come 
to my ears from my father's repetition of his old Greek professor's 
favorite poem; and "The Isles of Greece" was the title of my first 
attempt in a prize composition contest. "Resolved that Greece 
has contributed more to civilization than Rome" was the question 
of the one public debate that the High School youngster settled 
once for all in favor of the affirmative. And the values and 
processes of civilization, as meditated in manhood, owe both 
impetus and direction in quite definable ways to precisely these 
juvenile contacts. Indeed, when I look back upon the formative 
years, as every man by the time he is forty-five does sometimes 
look back, I note that the school-matter most vital to my later life 
was three-fold : the geography of the world and the history of my 
country studied in the grades; and the Graeco-Roman languages, 
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literatures, and history that in memory are practically synony- 
mous with what I had of formal high school education. Up to 
sixteen, mathematics had been for me but learning to perform 
ingenious tricks, without value as training, and, as the tricks were 
shortly forgotten (like the rules of a card-game), hence also with- 
out value for practical life. The literature classes, with the chil- 
dren's sing-song and the teachers' rhapsodies, had induced such a 
loathing of poetry and particularly of well known poems that it 
was twenty years before I could re-read "Snowbound" — while 
"The Vision of Sir Launfal" I have not been able to re-read at all. 
Music, civics, and nature-study, except physical geography, were 
simply routine, like the daily forming in line for recess or dismis- 
sal, only that the latter held out the more generous prospects. 
Perhaps it was the quality of the instruction; perhaps it was that 
undefined thing we call natural bent, which as Kipling says every 
fool must follow; perhaps it was something more than either, 
something in the old books themselves that gave solidity to the 
instruction and impulse to a natural bent after all natural to so 
many boys; but the fact remains that through my school- texts of 
the ancient classics I first truly learned what study means, as a 
whole-minded zealous application to problems, and as an act of 
imaginative self-identification with matter of human thought 
and achievement. The Graeco-Roman world was my thorough- 
fare both to man thinking and man doing. It was my awakening 
to poetry, and it established for me, without of course any con- 
sciousness then of the process, the relation of literature to life. 
My first experience of life in books, of the poignancy and beauty 
of words, impelled as I was to look long and close if I was to see 
anything at all, was in the tale of the ruined Helvetian folk whose 
boundaries became still more narrow, and of that brave, defiant, 
and likewise ruined, barbarian Ariovistus; in Eclogue and Epic, 
shepherd, and warrior, and wanderer, and the queen on the flaming 
pyre; and in Xenophon, with the trial of Orontas and the cry of 
the home-wandering Ten Thousand, "The Sea, the Sea." How 
agreeably private reminiscences of the class-room might delay me 
from the public matter here in hand ! And when a change in the 
family fortunes interrupted my schooling and I spent two lonely 
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years in an inland New England village, my one companion, out- 
side the household and Xenophon and Homer (and Virgil and 
Cicero — not to be ungrateful to those two who were also lovers of 
Greece), was one of those white-bearded gentlemen with slippered 
feet. 

He belongs, if any man does, to my story, this nonagenarian 
sage, sitting across the way from our parsonage on the elm-lined 
village street. Old friend and neighbor of Emerson and Alcott, 
a graduate of Bowdoin five years before Longfellow and Haw- 
thorne, contributor to Emerson's Dial, expelled in the fifties from 
his parish in Salem for his anti-slavery views, there he sat, in 
summer on the little white porch, in winter before the grate fire 
in a low-ceilinged room back of the parlor, day in and day out 
with his Plato or his Homer in his lap,— closed only when some 
visitor, like the lad that then was, came to hear him tell his 
thought of this Plato and this Homer, his memories of the Battle 
of Waterloo, or his wise, far-seeing judgments on the America 
of the years that were headed toward the Spanish war and an 
imperial empire; or closed only, when the call came one memorable 
day to ascend the steepled hill beside the house to the 
old-fashioned pulpit aloft, where before a scholarly assembly 
from all parts of Massachusetts he spoke, like an Isaiah, of the 
spirit of man in a living commonwealth. And when a few weeks 
later he passed away, the lad took from the table in the deserted 
study the worn copy of Homer, a plain Teubner text of both epics 
bound and presented by his son on an old man's birthday of the 
venerable scholar. On the back fly-leaf was a memorandum in a 
fine, firm hand, neatly pencilled dates of a repeated event, which, I 
take it, was neither trivial nor mean; and, reading and counting 
up the entries, the lad found that Thomas Stone had re-read 
all of Homer twenty-five times since he was seventy-five years 
of age. 

My mind skips the intervening decades to another nonagena- 
rian, Alexander Kerr, who on the shores of our Lake Mendota of 
Madison completed but three years ago, in blindness, his limpid 
translation of that most modern of books, the Republic, — today 
both prophecy and menace, — begun a full generation after so 
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many of his old time colleagues had been laid under the grass. 
And Gilbert Murray, long since no more a young man, turns 
from beautiful translations of Euripides to well-meditated 
pamphlets on world politics. And, too, across the estranging 
Rhine, we have heard echoes of excellent words on today from 
Wilhelm-Mowitz, and from Hugo von Hofmannsthal; the one 
the greatest German critic of Greek letters; the other, a Viennese, 
since Goethe, the clearest-voiced poet of Greek story in German 
speech. I am reminded also that the most objective utterance 
on the war that has come direct to me through the transrhenish 
mails was a long letter in the local Tageblatt by the eighty year old 
professor of Greek at Heidelberg, that concluded with the shudder- 
ing exclamation : "der Kaiser war unser Verhaengnis." Again, I 
think of the dean of French letters, Anatole France, who so loved 
Sophocles and whose art owed so much to Hellas, — how he spoke 
out for his country during the great war, and how he has since 
spoken out for all countries; and I see the bent old man, lover of 
Sophocles, marching at the head of a procession of the populace 
in honor of Jaures. The French artist suggests the Italian, and 
d'Annuncio too, versed in Greek, as flaming in his national as 
France in his social faith, borrowed from The Republic for his 
Constitution of Fiume. Still other names recur; but the reminder 
is certainly already enforced : whatever one's partizanship in the 
social and political issues that now crowd upon us, he must admit 
that eminent among the speakers and doers in the forum of con- 
temporary life have been and still are the dedicated students of 
this Greek life, dead now over two thousand years. 

I am sketching a vision, not formulating an argument: there 
are many wise men, fighting men, creative men in the world today 
with less even than Shakespeare's "less Greek,"- — for some foun- 
tains of inspiration and thought are forever bursting forth from 
the rock-bottom of the human domain,— but let those who 
repudiate Greek studies as so alien to our times learn these great 
names of these men, so many of them old men. Greek seems to 
have been to them what mother earth was to Antaeus — replenish- 
ment for the present fight. 
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Working in quieter, more intangible, ways for the present 
hour is Fritz Kreisler with his violin, who carries a Greek play 
with him on his concert tours, and Charles Rann Kennedy, 
author and actor of social dramas, who is never happier, I think, 
than when reading aloud in the Greek the choruses of those trage- 
dies he is just now staging for our eastern colleges. Then, there is 
'a new minister in our town,' who, though he would shrink from 
seeing himself in such notable company is, perhaps, to me the 
the most striking illustration of how a man that has made the 
Greek mind his special study may face, inside the limits in which 
it is given a man to work, the economic, social, and political order 
or disorder of the present like a prophet and an honest man. 

Odd, now that I think of it, that my only personal friend on 
the Peace Commission at Versailles was a Professor of Greek 
History, and that an off-print from the Searchlight which came to 
hand from its author just as I had put pen to this paper, studies, 
under the title "If Solon should come to Washington," the lessons 
on free speech, on courts and judges, and on the nationalization 
of money and of land available for our respected federal legislators 
in the so ancient legislation of him who said: "I stand with a 
strong shield cast over both parties, so as not to allow an unjust 
triumph of either." 

But this last paragraph tends to lead away from the vision. 
Much specific concrete wisdom for today is hidden away, forgotten 
or disregarded, in more than one old Greek thinker, no doubt; 
for even with the interlocking banks of the world, and the enor- 
mous extensions and ramifications of the competitive system, 
and the long-range gun for the spear, and the check for the coin, 
and wireless telegrahpy, aeroplane, and rotary press, the social 
and economic urge and technique of life is still much the same, 
as so vividly came home to me when I read Albert Zimmern's 
remarkable study on the economic history of Greece. Our con- 
cern here, however, is not with concrete lessons from Greek life. 
For the moment I can not say what particular citations from 
Greek thought or practice may have been interspersed in the 
writings of the publicists named above — very few I believe. 
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It is the witness to the vitality of the Greek spirit that is our 
concern here. 

Many have felt that spirit more organically than they have 
defined it, and many who have defined it doubtless never felt it at 
all. Thus the small talk of educated circles and a school-room 
tradition have combined to perpetuate some curious misconcep- 
tions, or, at least, misplacements of emphasis. The Greek spirit 
is not in its essence the spirit of joy, either the abounding physical 
joy of a satyr or the gracious spiritual joy of the nine Muses in a 
ring, though both may still dance for posterity on the decorated 
beltings of antique vases. Only as a contrast to a narrow and 
sour-faced Puritanism (itself as a historic interpretation of such 
men as Milton and Sir Harry Vane open to query) is there any 
place for the idea of joy as a characteristic note of a culture that 
recorded itself in such marble and such parchment that still 
challenge our wonder and our silence. Where, for instance, in 
all Greek poetry (counting out the old carouser Anacreon, if you 
will) is there a song of the gloriously happy life, from the parting 
of Hector and Andromache to Oedipus at Colonos, and from 
Oedipus to the Greek Anthology? Where, on the other hand, 
outside the Psalms, is the note of the brevity and mystery of 
human life more authentic and more poignant? The elemental 
metaphors we still use, indeed, are from these "joyous" Greeks: 

"Men, we men, are as leaves that grow in the season of flowers, 
When, on a sudden, they burst, big in the rays of the sun; 

Like unto them we rejoice for a moment in youth as it flowers, 
Falling in autumn away, like unto leaves ev'ry one." 

And after Mimnermus comes Empedocles with his, yes, 

"Like smoke they are lifted up and flit away." 

Once upon a time, indeed, when the brave new sect of Palestine 
began preaching the glad tidings and the Church Fathers began 
their sombre and embittered revaluation of antiquity, the Pagan 
Greek world was adjudged a world, not of joy, but of helpless 
despair. That, too, it never was. The Greek spirit took life 
earnestly, thoughtfully, and often enough sadly, but with hearti- 
ness and courage, with healthy-mindedness and curiosity. In 
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later times, men, fretted by the spiritual sterility of the petty 
world immediately around them in place and time, found emanci- 
pation in the abounding and magnanimous Greeks, and the joy 
of this emancipation, with unconscious gratitude, they transferred 
to their emancipators: so I think with Schiller, with Swinburne. 
But who is the joyful Greek, in prose or verse? Is it even the 
sunniest of them all, the still pensive, elegiac Theocritus? Is it 
Euripides, the Hellenic Ibsen? Is it Aristotle whose statue ante- 
dates Rodin's masterpiece "The Thinker" by so many teeming 
generations? Is it Epicurus, himself only less austere in his garden 
than Zeno in his porch? Is it Thucydides, chronicler of the 
plague and the downfall of Athens? Was the Rabelaisian Aris- 
tophanes, or the Voltairean Lucian, exactly a protagonist of sheer 
joy? And remember that the greatest humorist of Greece was 
himself the first incarnation of the moral law in Europe, destined 
to be a martyr, literally, for his humor no less than for his morals. 
Yet these are the men, who, with their supreme brothers in speech, 
left us the most accessible and reliable record of the Greek spirit; 
and, whatever our guess as to the joy of the common folk at 
festival or feast or harvest-home, by the Greek spirit we must 
mean mainly the spirit of these men, if we are to mean anything 
tangible at all. They were not devastated by the sense of sin, 
either in themselves (like the Psalmist), or in their people (like 
the Hebrew Prophet); but, of all mankind they probed first, 
even as they very nearly probed deepest, the abiding issues of 
life. The Greek spirit is not the spirit of joy. 

The Greek spirit is also not fundamentally what we idealize as 
"classical calm." This misconception, perhaps founded byWinck- 
elmann, but apparently established first in the critical tradition 
by the mature Goethe, is historically justified chiefly as a reaction 
to the storm and stress of that undisciplined and more or less 
lawless, but salutary, Romanticism which the young author of 
Werther and Goetz had himself helped to let loose on a smug 
and astonished world. The misconception is also perpetuated, 
I think, by these motionless white marble statues in quiet mu- 
seums and those broken white columns, still standing through 
time, in the valleys, by the marshes, or on the quiet hill-tops. 
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By the vases, too, so long emptied of their wine. But the calm 
that steals over us in silent places on contemplating, as with a 
blessed assurance, these witnesses to the beautiful surviving 
through such great years, is not a calm created by the dreams 
of the Greek artists, even as the still whiteness itself is due not 
to the Greek artists but to the winds and the Greek rains that 
washed their colors away. Some measure of truth there may be in 
the fact that all work in stone is by its nature relatively in repose, 
and that the Greeks so excelled in stone. But it is a fragmentary 
truth, to which Greek literature itself seems, when vitally experi- 
enced, to lend but scanty support. There is no violence, no 
lawlessness even in the relics of Heraclitus, for all his disdain of 
his townsmen the Ephesians, and for all his reiterations that 
everything good and bad, high and low, is in flux: to him, even 
him, there abided the "logos," as it abided, under one name or 
another, for every Greek. The logos: this is the Greek antithesis 
to violence; the antithesis is not "calm." And there is a prag- 
matic test, perhaps too obvious and homely ever to have been 
seriously thought of; but certainly one test of calm (or serenity) 
in a poet or proseman should be the power to beget calm (or 
serenity). For one, I will say no Greek writer begets calm in me. 
No Greek makes me, for one, serene. I am too wrought upon by 
the stir of an eager and restive mind, too deeply involved in those 
human affairs, whether of action or of contemplation, whereof he 
speaks. Finally, if the tradition of Greek calm is associated with 
some immortal image of ethical serenity, like Socrates in the 
sunset-prison, like the blinded Oedipus under the Acropolis, and 
with the Greek's sure faith in the final subsidence of passion 
into thought, the faith that repudiated ending an oration or 
drama or lyric with an operatic shriek, such images and such a 
faith suggest far deeper messages of wisdom than "classical re- 
pose." 

So too, though in a less intransigent vein, the modern man 
might well take issue with several other traditional conceptions 
of the Greek spirit: that the essence of the Greek spirit is har- 
mony, or artistry, or outline, or the finite, or the natural, as 
opposed to certain other aboriginal cultures of mankind, — the 
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orphous Hebraic, the shadowy and mystical East Indian, the 
monstrous and grotesque Egyptian — might take issue, saying, if 
such have been among the most serious readings of the Greek 
spirit for other times, and as such most vital to other times, they 
are not, though still unrepudiated, the readings that most come 
home to us today. Today the Greek spirit means primarily intel- 
ligence and creation. 

We have arrived at a very simple idea after all; and we 
can only escape the folly of laughing at it as a platitude by realiz- 
ing anew the amazing phenomenon of Greek intelligence and Greek 
creative act, a realization for which the few words of this paper 
can do very little. This intelligence was not only the first in 
human history to master concrete reality with the five senses 
unembarrassed and undismayed, and not only the first to order 
the realities of the senses under principles of thought, not only 
the first to discover nature, on the one hand, and mind on the 
other, but in this mastery and this ordering and this discovery, 
conceived as a process and as such distinguished from details 
since furnished by subsequent terrestrial experience, it prac- 
tically established even for us today the very technique of the 
achieving intellectual life. As creative act, the Greek spirit not 
only shaped the most subtle and plastic instrument of speech of 
the Indo-Germanic and hence obviously of all ethnic or lin- 
guistic groups, not only wrought out a folk-lore and myth, 
scarcely less permeated by beauty than it was by wisdom, that 
has for this become practically the alphabet of the symbolism of 
the Western World, not only built up new and momentous 
complexes of organized society, not only imaged on stone or in 
verse the first men and women and gods that illumined man's 
ignorance of men and women and gods, not only erected those 
many temples in the three orders; but it discovered the very func- 
tion of form in man's work, and not only discovered the function 
but established for civilization so many of the specific forms them- 
selves, as, for instance, in literature — the drama, the public 
speech, the scientific treatise, the dialogue or symposium, the 
lyric, and more than one of the fundamental rhythms of verse. 
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Above all, however, the Greek spirit, as the creative spirit, 
should have taught man to create; and so indeed it has always 
taught large and powerful men; or rather large and powerful 
men, when touched by the Greek spirit, have not lost but gained 
in largeness and power. Only to little and feeble minds can the 
Greek spirit mean imitating one or another of the creative acts 
of the Greeks : the most sterile age in English Literature was such 
an imitation of what was itself often almost an imitation of the 
Greeks, though, as a lover of Lucretius and Catullus and Vergil, I 
know the Latins could sometimes borrow like kings of song and 
thought. He who has not the spirit of Greeks is none of theirs; 
and, for a fact, it may well be that a man, a statue, a book, or an 
age, most unlike the Greek in gesture, outlook, or even substance, 
as perhaps the men and the age just ahead, may be Greek both as 
to intelligence and creative act. Or let us say, the builders of the 
Gothic Cathedrals of an age gone before were nearer to the Greek 
spirit, however ignorant of Greece, than those nineteenth century 
imitators of Greek portico and architrave in country-house and 
bank-building; one may insist on this, at least in a company of 
men and women emancipated from stereotyped modes of thought 
and speech, without seeming to confuse the so diverse values of 
art witnessed by Westminster Abbey and the temple of Paestum. 
Every time, in any age, man attempts something out of his own 
creative intelligence, he is nearer to the Greek spirit than even 
the most accurate copyist of the Greek forms. And it is only 
to a man of the former kind that direct contacts with Greece 
can bring any stimulation or any instruction. 

We are reminded, moreover, that both intelligence and crea- 
tion are implicated with freedom, and freedom of two sorts: 
freedom from external control, whether of law or of mob or of 
taboo; freedom from the self- torment of doubt and duality within. 
This twofold freedom was both in the birth and in the achieve- 
ment of the Greek spirit. Both intelligence and creation, again, 
are implicated with the persistent process of living life, as an 
individual, for all it is worth: a quickened intellect and a shaping 
imagination are both outgrowth and culmination of a vigorous 
individual confrontation and mastery of experience. Living life 
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for all it is worth means both range and depth and control of 
experience for those beings we call men and women, who in their 
ineradicable natures are human beings, under the human, that is, 
the ethical law. To be a Greek means to be most humanly most 
alive. It is some such thought that has prompted poets, so hope- 
ful of their kind, to exclaim: "We are all Greeks!" 

But, alas, I for one cannot be so hopeful. Men are not all 
Greeks, and they never were — even in Greece. But still there are 
a number in every on-coming generation who may become 
Greeks; and the primary function of this noblest of all the humane 
studies is to bring to this precious number that acceleration and 
expansion of native power that comes from such companionship 
with, as it were, their own higher and richer selves. 



